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YACHT HARBOR 
By Frank Duveneck 



SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF WEST- 
ERN ARTISTS 

The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Western Artists 
shows styles and tendencies which are more or less similar to what 
has been recorded in Brush and Pencil of previous displays. The 
same cities are represented by practically the same artists, so it is 
to be expected that similar results will be seen. We have the now 
well-known note — less pronounced than usual — of the Hoosier 
group of landscapists — Steele, Adams, Forsyth, and Stark ; the 
more dramatic and somber landscapes by Meakin of Cincinnati, and 
Wuerpel of St. Louis ; the sturdy brush work of Duveneck ; figure 
work and portraiture by the Detroit artists, Gies and Paulus, and by 
Waldeck of St. Louis ; cattle and dogs by Osthaus of Toledo ; echoes 
of an earlier art by the veteran marine-painter, Hopkins of Detroit ; 
charming pastels of shore and shipping by Kaelin of Cincinnati ; 
Indian subjects by Sharp of Cincinnati, and Phillips of Taos, N. M.; 
dashing and fearless technique in water-colors by Potthast ; and more 
work by other good men which needs not here to be particularized, 
but which helps to create the composite characteristics of this impor- 
tant group of artists of the Middle West. 

Similar work, we have said, and work that can easily be attributed 
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to the right artist, but not art in a rut, that shows no change nor devel- 
opment. In many ways this last exhibition is the best of any so far. 
A larger variety of subjects is discovered, more popular interest in 
the compositions, better framing, and a general improvement in im- 




SYLVIA 

By Joseph W. Gies 

portance of work — by that is meant fewer sketches and more 
.pictures, fewer experiments and more studied performances. 

The work of the Society has been criticised heretofore for a plen- 
tiful lack of interesting things, a lack of incidental subject-matter 
that appeals first to the public. Much skillful painting the Society 
has always shown, but it needs more than that to convert an indif- 
ferent public to art appreciation. The pill of art must be sugar- 
coated a little or it goes down hard, accompanied by a very wry facial 
expression. 

The tendency in our present art is limited too much to what is 
technical. The art for art's sake will never touch the public. 
There must be something in it to quicken the heart or stimulate 
thought, in the first place, and it should also have technical expres- 
sion as clever and as masterly as can be produced. 
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There is no intention of advising any lowering of the standard of 
good art. Exhibitors must settle it. Shall they paint for themselves, 
and show each other the tricks of their trade, how they color this, 
draw that, and model the other? Shall they appeal to a larger 
audience by giving it — the uninitiated — something interesting to look 
at at the expense of good painting? Or shall they combine the two 




THE OLD MILL 
By T. E. Steele 

and gather in everybody by painting adequately what will interest the 
public, who cares nothing and knows nothing of technical processes? 
We find the public oftentimes interested, but it thinks itself unable 
to judge. The artist comes in and explains the technical processes, 
but the question is so large that the artist himself never gets to the 
end of it. Many think that the mission of art is to please. If this 
is true, the picture ought to tell its own story and prove its own good 
points. We do not need a grammar and a book of rhetoric to prove 
to us that a certain poem or chapter is literature, or good to read. It 
is a scientific proof, but the poem or chapter can stand without it. 
Our pictures, or many of them, are so technical that one who knows 
nothing of the laws of painting — which belong only to the studio or 
workshop — sees nothing. If the artist had something in the work 
that first appealed to him emotionally, and painted it, he would find 
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COMPANIONS 
By Carl G. Waldeck 



that others would see and feel it 
too. He has learned the language 
well, but he is shy on ideas. 

Another feature of our Ameri- 
can exhibitions is the predominance 
of landscapes over figures. There 
are portraits and ideal heads, to 
be sure, but very few compositions 
in which the human figure depicts 
human emotions. The historical 
picture is almost entirely lacking. 
What is the reason? A critic told 
the writer that it might be a lack 
of ability to draw. This is hardly 
it, although it may be true in some 
cases. Perhaps it is partly because 
for centuries painters have almost 
exhausted the subject in the num- 
berless masterpieces of historic, re- 
ligious, and secular import, and are 
now forced to turn their activities 
to problems which are comparatively new. The genre picture like- 
wise seems to have lost its hold on the interest of the public. 

The last hundred years have produced a new outdoor art, and its 
best examples date back only a few years. To-day Winslow Homer 

is painting the sea as it has never 
before been painted. So it may be 
that the scientific tendencies of 
our age and generation find ex- 
pression in our art on similar lines. 
Color, values, tone, impression, 
composition, have a new meaning 
and are best exemplified in our 
modern landscape. Claude and 
Turner, and Daubigny and Corot, 
are far apart. Bastien-Lepage 
leads to Cazin, and all the past 
leads up to Winslow Homer. 

This exhibition has one picture 
of a simple outdoor theme that is 
masterly in its understanding and 
realization of modern art tenden- 
cies. "The Yacht Harbor," by 
Duveneck of Cincinnati, is one of 
the best examples of up-to-date 
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By Bert Phillips painting one is able to find any- 
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SIESTA 

By Edmund H. Osthaus 



where. The theme is very simple. The spectator looks over a bay to 
a not remote distance of bank, spotted with houses in masses of trees. 
Over all is a sky of greenish blue with indefinite clouds of warm yel- 
low-white. The water is a splendid purplish blue, floating yachts of 
varying tones of white. There is great spontaneity in the rendering of 
all this. One pleasant-day note of agreeable color bathes it all. Every- 
thing is held in this atmospheric solution. The vigor of drawing, the 
simplicity of means, the directness of expression, are so logically done 
that we may follow the mental action through every touch. Duveneck 
is not obliged to retire to landscape because he is unable to draw the 
figure. Previous exhibitions of the Society, of which he was the first 
president, have shown his mastery in that field. This landscape is a 
proof of how much drawing is needed to express the power and sen- 
timent of outdoor themes. 

This picture of the yachts is also a good example of the modern 
landscape in showing what may be done with actual material expressed 
with unfaltering truthfulness and unsentimental directness. It is on 
a plane with the work of Velasquez in its realistic impressionism. It 
is not the ideal realism we see in Cazin, but uncompromising in its 
truthfulness and reasonableness. Because it was painted last year by 
a living painter, we pass it by. It is a great piece of painting, and 
would prove its excellence in any collection of landscapes in any 
country or any time up to the present. We do not know what the 
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future holds for us, but such art as this of Duveneck's will enter 
into it. 

Mr. Steele is one of the acknowledged leaders in Western Art, and 
his pictures show an improvement in color, and perhaps more interest- 
ing design. He is always recognized by the artists, but his reception 
by the public is not as hearty as his work warrants. With Adams and 
Forsyth, he paints in southern Indiana, and the general character of 
subject and color is common in a measure to the group. They are 
criticised for working too much alike, but the observation is a super- 
ficial one, for each artist has his personal point of view and expression 
of color. As they are all realistically inclined, it is to be expected 
that their results would show a family likeness as they work together 
from the same motives, more or less. Steele's work shows added 
refinement and a more complete synthesis of color. His large picture 
of "The Old Mill" is well arranged and harmonious in color. One 
might prefer his " Noonday," a most successful though smaller can- 
vas of autumn in full, rich light. Willows are bending over and sil- 
houetting against a soft blue distance. The foreground is made up of 
yellow tones depicting the pebbly bed of a small stream. This seems 
to the writer to be the most completely harmonious picture in every 




NORMANDY ROADWAY 
L. H. Meakin 
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way that Mr. Steele has so far exhibited. "Breaking Away" shows 
a fine composition of sky and hillside, with a foreground hardly rugged 
enough to support it all. 

Adams reaches his highest level in his " Wane of Winter," show- 
ing broken country spotted with remaining patches of snow, and in 

the lower part of the 
pictureastream rush- 
ing over a stony bot- 
tom. The river 
strikes a sure note of 
splendid blue, which 
harmonizes with the 
tan-colored weeds 
and tree branches in 
the distance. The 
motive is a simple 
one, but Mr. Adams 
has made an impres- 
sive picture of it. It 
is in every way more 
distinguished than 
his " Autumn Sun- 
set," where the put- 
ting on of the paint 
is toe apparent. He 
is well represented by 
five landscapes. For- 
syth is not as prolific 
as usual, having but 
one important oil. 
His water-colors 
show him this year to 
better advantage. 
Stark is also well 
represented by 
water-colors, and his 
landscapes show a 
gratifying advance. 
We miss his character studies of the natives of Indiana, a class of 
work by which he earlier became known and acquired reputation. 

Meakin of Cincinnati is always sincere and direct, and his landscapes 
are a distinct addition to the Society's exhibition. His " Melting 
Snow " is perhaps the best, although the " Normandy Roadway " is 
larger and perhaps quite as important in other ways. He was one of 
the founders of the Society, and has remained one of its most active 
and important members. 




NAIAD 

By Joseph W. Gies 
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Wuerpel of St. Louis has a style of his own, and very different 
from the realism and brilliant color of many of the pictures above 
noted. He depicts the mystery of evening and night in somber greens, 
blues, and grays. They are impressive, fine in design, and full of 
repose. Mr. Wuerpel has been holding an exhibition of his own at 
St. Louis, which has been highly praised. 

Among the figure men we notice Gies and Paulus of Detroit, Louis 
Mayer of Milwaukee, and Waldeck of St. Louis, with his half-length 
pictures of men. The more attractive one is perhaps his " Com- 
panions," an old man with white hair and beard, holding his beloved 
violin. It is well handled and is good in tone. 

Gies has a very attractive and popular young lady in a big pic- 
ture-hat, which he calls " Sylvia." His " Naiad" is also well painted 
and interesting, showing a maiden amusing herself with a turtle which 
is creeping out of a pool where water lilies are blossoming. This 
nude is very pleasantly treated. There are a number of pastel and 
oil portraits and heads by Paulus which are tender in color and inter- 
esting to study. His " Head of an Old Woman" in a simple treat- 
ment is very well painted and suggests his student days in Munich. 
Ives is another Detroit artist, and shows but one number, " Ittye," 
a head, in semi-decorative fashion. 

There are many other creditable things to speak of, but space 
is limited. The exhibition has been well received by the press and 
public. Improvement in matters of taste must come by a more gen- 
eral reciprocity of interests on the part of public and artists. If the 
Western public will only support the work of this active Society much 
may be accomplished. The words quoted below present this phase 
of the subject in a convincing fashion: 

"The West has been growing in appreciation of fine arts. Its 
rapidly acquired wealth has been expended in acquisition of paint- 
ing and sculpture as well as in promotion of architecture, official 
and domestic. The standard of taste is now fully equal to that 
of older portions of the country. Indeed, if years be taken into 
account, private galleries in the midland and the West surpass in 
both numbers and contents those of communities which have enjoyed 
artistic opportunities for almost the entire life of the federal govern- 
ment. The independence of the West having been so emphatically 
established in the uses of money for the diffusion of culture, it would 
be a just reproach upon the cities constituting the exhibition chain 
of this Society were the artists composing it subjected to indiffer- 
ence or neglect. 

" Nothing would be more unfortunate for the aesthetic interests 
of the nation than the centralization of artistic production and exhi- 
bition in any exclusive locality. Efforts have been made from time 
to time to organize a monopoly of the art of the United States at 
New York. These efforts have invariably failed; they ought to con- 
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tinue to fail. It is inevitable that they will be made so long as the 
midland fails to appreciate the courage and self-respect of the artists 
who make their homes this side of the Alleghanies. There is no 
reason why the Western Society of Artists should not flourish." 

The Middle West is growing in importance in all intellectual ways. 
In matters of art it should show no lack of enthusiasm. The Society 
of Western Artists is made up of many of the best artists in this 
middle region, is eager to include every good worker, and has the 
interest of every one at heart. The future of the Society is assured, 
and the enthusiasm already awakened guarantees in advance a much 
more important exhibition for the coming year. 

Charles Francis Browne. 
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MINISTRY OF THE FINE ARTS 

If our good clergymen would, instead of preaching the bad news 
of damnation, join in an earnest effort to cultivate in the masses the 
love of the beautiful they would help to make this present world an 
Elysium. Art will save us in this age of iron and cotton from 
becoming ourselves iron and cotton things. 

By art we mean the seeing under all things the ideal — it is the 
hunger and thirst for the life of the mind beautifully embroidered, so 
to speak, by the delicate hand of imagination. To make the average 
man more artistic we must appeal to his mind through the avenues of 
a rational religion, an elevated drama, a clean newspaper, a great 
literature, and above all, artistic environments. 

A people without art would be a people without intellectual life. 
We must see beauty as well as utility, must play as well as work. If 
I could revise the meaning of words, I should apply the word "infidel" 
to those who see the world always as prose, never also as a poem; 
who hear its noises, but have no ear for the silences of nature; who 
never dream a dream or paint a mental picture or behold a rainbow 
in the sky. 

The most pressing problem of the age is the regeneration of soci- 
ety through art. Religion and the churches have for centuries faith- 
fully and with commendable zeal tried to save the world, but it is a 
matter of regret that the results have not been commensurate with the 
enormous expenditure of means. But humanity will take more 
kindly to art as a redeemer. It will be more susceptible to its mes- 
sage of beauty. 

Art differs from religion in this, that while the latter seeks to sup- 
press the passions the former aspires to direct them to nobler uses. 
Religion eradicates, art transforms; religion would cut off the right 



